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EDITORIAL 



In Europe the teacher makes the school. In America the text- 
book does so. This happens because, in the first place, our teachers 
are young, untrained, and transient, and, in the second 

«. o i. frf place, because in America alone textbook-making has 
the School? r ' ° 

been raised to the level of a fine art. Our publishers 
are ingenious, enterprising, and indefatigable. Our school boards 
represent a liberal people, devoted to the education of their children 
at whatever cost. Our authors are therefore legion. As one 
college professor explained when asked why so many of his group 
prepared books for schools, "There's money in it." 

Well and good; the workman is worthy of his hire. But the 
fact remains that the vast majority of our schoolbooks are seriously 
faulty in at least two respects: they are couched in language too 
far above the child's experience and they appeal to his memory of 
words rather than to his judgment of ideas. Questions for study, 
for example, are almost invariably placed after the chapter to be 
mastered. The pupil is supposed to provide the queries himself 
which will make him think as he reads. And he is almost always 
left unaided as to the truth or relative value of what he reads. 

It is, moreover, mostly reading, though life outside the school 
is made up mainly of doing. We persist as a people in a pathetic 
faith in reading about experience as a substitute for experience itself. 
Nor do we succeed in stimulating to a type of reading that is a 
genuine reorganization of experience through reasoning and 
imagination. 

The hope of progress lies apparently in delimiting more truth- 
fully the function of the teacher, who is now, generally speaking, too 
much the mere examiner. This would of itself produce a demand 
for books calculated to stimulate to intelligent activity instead of to 
mere verbal memory. 
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